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Millions Being Spent for New Buildings 


One of the confronting 
school authorities today is the unusual shortage 
in adequate This 
condition is not confined to any one section of 
the State or to the larger communities only 


greatest obstacles 


housing accommodations. 


In very many places it has been necessary to 
adopt the part-time and double session plan in 
order to give instruction to the large number of 
pupils registered. 

Citizens generally have become keenly in- 
terested in an effort to improve school facilities, 
and have generously voted appropriations for 
large building programs. The coming summer 
will witness in all parts of the State a most 
unusual development in the matter of the con- 
struction of new school buildings. A part of 


this statewide building program is noted below 


The common council of Yonkers, by unani 
mous vote, has approved the board of educa 
tion’s program calling for the expenditure of 
$2,910,000 to provide new and improved high 
school accommodations 

The current building program in Schenectady 
includes the construction of three new buildings 
and large additions to three already built. All 
the work, except the construction of two of the 
new buildings, will be completed by fall 

A bond issue of $402,000 has been authorized 
in Port Chester for the construction of one new 
building and additions to present buildings. 

Contracts have been let for the construction 
of the new school building in Port Leyden, the 
total cost of which will be about $50,000. 
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The board of education of Saratoga Springs 
favoring 
Architects 
are now engaged in the preliminary work 
Announcement is made that 
school buildings under con- 


has unanimously adopted resolutions 
the building of a new high school. 


there will he 
twenty-three new 
struction in the borough of Queens this year, 
including additions to several high schools, new 
schools and portable buildings. These include 
large additions to the Bryant High School and 
the Newtown High School, now nearly com- 
pleted. 

A new $30,000 school building in the Paper 
Mill district in Malone has been completed. 

Plans and specifications for the new Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, to be built 
at a cost of $2,500,000, have been approved. 

A proposition to raise $100,000 additional for 
the erection of a new high school building in 
Hudson Falls was carried at a special election 
on March 18th by a vote of 468 to 106 

The of Bloomville, Delaware 
county, have voted to purchase a site for a new 
school building, and at another meeting to be 
held soon an appropriation of $30,000 will be 
asked in order to construct a suitable building. 

Bids have been received for the construction 
of the new $200,000 school at /slip. <A large 
athletic field, including a five-lap cinder track, 
will be laid 


taxpayers 


baseball field and tennis courts, 
out on the property. 
An eight-room building 


and first six grades will be built in Johnson City 


for the kindergarten 


this summer. 

A $45,000 bond issue has been voted in Hol 
land Patent for the purpose of remodeling and 
enlarging the present school building 

Contracts have been let for a new grammar 
school in Utica, to cost about $111,000 

By a unanimous vote, the voters in Colonic 
have decided to build a $10,000 school to re- 
place the building recently destroyed by fire. 

The board of estimate of New York City 
has approved the ‘plans for the new Brownsville 
High School, which will cost $1,700,000 for 
construction $2,500,000 before its 
It will be one of the 


alone and 
equipment is completed 
great show high schools of the city, with an 
auditorium seating 1500 

\ new building for the Cassadaga High 
School has been authorized at a cost of $30,000 
It will be built adjoining the present building. 

The board of education of Freeport will next 


month submit to the taxpayers a proposition to 
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construct a new high school building at a cost 
of $600,000. 

On April 6th the taxpayers of Olean, by a 
vote of 2180 to 1270, indorsed the school build- 
ing program of the board of education of that 
city, involving the bonding of the city for 
$630,000 to cover the cost of buildings planned 
for the next five years 

Work has 


schoolhouse at Farmingdale. 


been started on a new $100,000 


A new rural school building in Hest Oneonta 
is under construction, the contract being for 


$14,047. 
On March 29th the new Lynbrook Hig! 
School building, constructed at a cost of 


$350,000, was dedicated. Addresses were made 
by Commissioner Frank P. Graves and Lieu 
tenant Governor Jeremiah Wood. 

Work has been started on a new $250,000 
junior-senior high school building at Lancaster 
The building will be three stories high, fire- 
proof, and with accommodations for 500 pupils 
The lot is 300 by 900 feet with ample space for 
all athletic activities. 

The sum ef $125,000 has been appropriated in 
Manhasset for the erection of an addition to the 
present high school building. 

An addition to the Norwich High 
building, providing for a gymnasium and sev- 
eral classrooms, will be constructed this year 

A new junior high school building, containing 


Schoo 


forty-eight rooms, was opened in the Brona 
the latter part of March. It accommodates 
3500 pupils on the double session plan, and is 
complete in all its appointments. 

A new eight-room school at Stella, Broom: 
county, recently completed at a cost of $100,000 
was dedicated April 7th. 

Contracts been 
struction of the new 
Corning Free Academy 

Taxpayers of Lyons have voted an additional 
$50,000 for the construction of a new high 
school building to replace the one burned in 
1920. Last fall $350,000 was voted, but this 
amount was found to be insufficient 

Irondequoit has voted $15,000 in addition t 
the $70,000 for a new 
building, which will be ready in September. 

On April 6th the electors of the Batavw 
school district voted, 1331 to 1075, to 
bonds of $450,000 for the purpose of erecting a 


new high school. 


awarded for the con 
$450,000 building for 


have 


previously provided 
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Anniversary of the Birth of Grant 


April 27, 1922, marks the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the birthday of Ulysses S. Grant 
Though born in the state of Ohio and identified 
with that commonwealth and others, the peopl 
of New York State have in a way felt that he 
belonged to them, for it was at Mount Mac- 
Gregor in this State that he died on July 
1885; it was in New York City that he settled 
and had his business career some years after 
the expiration of his term as President; and it 
is in that city that the greatest monument to his 
glory has been erected 

To trace his career is no part of this little 
sketch. We shall always honor him as _ the 
greatest of the generals of our Civil War and 
that one in whom President Lincoln placed his 
reliance to bring the long struggle to a close 
Greater military geniuses have existed, but for 
the job which he had in hand Grant was the 
right man at the right time. Costly in human 
life as may have been some of his victories, he 
realized that by them he shortened the years 
during which the war might have continued 

Unlike Napoleon and Caesar, Grant was not 
a great civil administrator. Though he was 
President of the United States for two terms 
from 1869 to 1877, he did not exhibit as a 
President those great capacities which he had 
shown as a general. Even in his later business 
career in New York City he showed that he 
could not conquer the difficulties that confront 
an administrator of civil and business affairs 
whether it was in public or in private life 

He was in his life almost as truly indicative 
of the character of American civilization as 
was Lincoln. He, like the latter, was born im 
humble circumstances but unlike him was given 
hetter opportunities for an education It was 
thus that he went to the United States Military 
\cademy at West Point, from which he was 
graduated. He served with credit in the Mexi 
can War, but some years after the close of that 
struggle he resigned his position because of the 
slight opportunities which a military career 


seemed to offer He settled on a small farm 
near St Louis in 1854 and engaged in various 
occupations, more or less unremunerative, until 
the outbreak of the Civil War. He then offered 
his services to the Government but curiously 
enough no answer was ever made to his letter 
He was subsequently made a colonel of the 21st 
Illinois regiment of infantry in June 1861 





From then on his career was one of advance- 
ment until he was made lieutenant general and 
commissioned by the President on March 9, 
1864. On the 12th he was given command of 
all the armies of the United States and by this 
unified command he was able to order those 
simultaneous movements against the opposing 
Confederate armies which brought the Civil 
War to a successful conclusion This was 
virtually marked by the surrender of General 
lee to him at Appomattox on April 9, 1865. 
On this one hundredth anniversary of his 
birth all the schools of the State should hold 
suitable commemorative exercises in the form 
of recitations, declamations, orations and simple 


pageants 


Some Interesting Books, Plays and 
Poems on Ulysses S. Grant 


Biographies 
/ 


Brooks, Eldridge S. True story of U. S 
Grant. B. Lathrop. 1897 

Burton, Alma H. Story of Ulysses S. Grant 
in “Four American Patriots.” Amer. 
Book Co 

Coombs, Lovell. U.S. Grant (True Stories 
of Great Americans). Macmillan. 1916 

Garland, Hamlin. Ulysses S. Grant; His 
Life and Character. Macmillan. 1920 

Gordy, Wilbur F. Ulysses Simpson Grant 
in “American Leaders and Heroes.” 
Scribner 1901 
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Life of Grant for Boys 


Goss, Warren L. 


and Girls. Crowell. 1911 

Hill, Frederick T. On the Trail of Grant 
and Lee. Appleton. 1911 

Knox, Thomas W. Boys Life of General 
Grant. Saalfield. 1907 

Nicolay, Helen. Boys Life of Ulysses S. 
Grant. Century. 1909 

Stevenson, B. E. & E. B. comps. Ulysses 
Simpson Grant in “Days and Deeds” 
(prose). Doubleday. 1907 


Wister, Owen. Ulysses S. Grant (Beacon 


Biographies). B. Small 1900 
Plays 
Drinkwater, John. Abraham Lincoln, a 
Play. Houghton. 1919 


Ulysses Simpson Grant, a 


(Little Folks Plays 


Wade, M. H. 


Story and a Play 


of American Heroes). R. G. Badger 
1914 
Poems and Orations 
Gilder, R. W. Burial of Grant, New York 


(In R. W. Gilder, 
1908; and R. H. 


Aug. 8, 1885; 


“ Poems.” 


a pocm., 


Houghton, 


Schauffler, “ Memorial Day.” Moffat 
1911) 

—— The Dead Comrack (In B. E. & 
E. B. Stevenson, “Days and Deeds.” 


Doubleday 1918) 

McKinley, William. Grant, the Soldier and 
Statesman; an oration delivered at the 
dedication of the monument to General 

Riverside Park. N. Y. City, 

(In H. C. Davis, “ Three 


Grant at 
April 27, 1897. 


Minute Readings for College Girls.” 

Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 1897) 
Meehan, James J. Grant at Rest (In 

B. E. & E. B. Stevenson, “Days and 


Deeds.” Doubleday, 1918, and J. L. & 
M. K. Ford, “Everyday in the Year.” 
Dodd. 1906) 


—( )——_—_ 


Approved School Apparatus 


The attention of trustees and boards of edu- 
cation is called to the following provision in 
the Regents Rules: 

“No duplication will be 
charts, maps, globes or other school apparatus 
sold to the schools through traveling agents or 


made for 


solicitors.” 
In order to avoid disappointment approval on 
a department blank should be secured before 


making a purchase 
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Lockport and Oswego Observe 
‘‘Know Your Schools’? Week 
\ full week was recently observed in bott 

Lockport and “Know Your 

Schools ” week, when citizens in large numbers 

the opportunity to see 


Oswego as 
availed themselves of 
first hand just what is being accomplished by 
the children and the instruction afforded"ttem 
The period set aside in Lockport was March 
13th to 17th and in Oswego April 3d to 7th 
The local press and citizens generally gave 
much attention to the efforts of the school au 
the public better acquainted 
Posters were displayed in 


thorities to get 
with the 
store windows, as were also exhibits of various 
kinds of work done by the pupils, which at- 
Every citizen 


sche “ Is 


tracted much attention was 
urged to visit at least one school during the 
week. Some schools were kept open evenings 
in order to accommodate those unable to come 
at other times. In addition to the regular work 
of the grades and high school, special programs 
were presented by the pupils on various days 
In Oswego, the high school pupils presented a 
pageant, “The Light,” which attracted 
large crowds that it was necessary to repeat it 
on a second evening 


such 


As a result of the week’s programs, citizens 
are said to have acquired a more direct personal 
interest in the schools, and to have been im- 
pressed with the necessity of continued liberal 
support. 


—— (”»—— - 


Conservation League in New 
Rochelle Schools 


Seventh grade pupils of the schools of New 
Rochelle have been organized into units of a 
conservation league. The this 
league is to create in school children an interest 


purpose of 


in the care and protection of flowers, shrubs 
and trees, and of all animal life, including the 
birds; to see that no one destroys or injures 
any living plants; to learn to know the trees 
and wild flowers; to know which flowers and 
shrubs can be picked without injury; and par 
ticularly to preserve the wild flowers in the 
woods. 

The immediate concern of the league will b 
the planting of about 5000 transplant ever- 
greens in New Rochelle City Park woodlands 
during this month. Various prizes are being 
offered for special work well done by the school 


pupils 
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Superintendency Changes 


Montgomery C. Smith, for the past 16 years 
supervising principal of the public schools at 


f 


has been chosen 
schools at Hudson, to succeed the late Charles 
S. Williams. 
University. 

The Frankfort 
announced the appointment of Mason Stratton 
of Richwood, N. J., 
ceed B. C. Van Ingen at the close of the present 
year 

1. W. 
intendent of schools of Salamanca, has resigned 
to accept a position with a book firm. The 
commissioners of education have appointed 
Place, at present principal of the 
Superintendent 


Goshen, superintendent « 


He is a graduate of Syracuse 


board of education of has 


as superintendent to suc- 


Fortune, for the past 7 years super 


George A. 
high school, to succeed him 
Fortune was relieved April 7th. 
The board of Amsterdam has 
appointed Wilbur H. Lynch as superintendent 
of schools to succeed Harrison T. Morrow, who 
retires at the close of the present school year 
Mr Lynch, who is a Harvard graduate, was 
principal of the Amsterdam High School from 
1901 to 1908. He is now head of the practice 
school department of the Oneonta State Normal 


education of 


School. 

Arthur E. Newton, formerly head ot 
commercial department of Utica Free Academy 
and more recently an instructor in Kingston 
High School, has been appointed superintendent 
He is a graduate of 


the 


of schools at Baldwin 
Hamilton College. 

Dr Elmer S. Redman, for the past six years 
superintendent of schools at Port Chester, has 
resigned, effective next fall. Alvan G. Frost, 
principal of the high school, has been appointed 
as his successor. Mr Frost, who has been con- 
nected with the Port Chester schools for nine 
years, is a graduate of the State College for 
Teachers and of Cornell University 


—— 


Teachers Should Join the Retire- 
ment System Before August Ist 


\ “present teacher,” as defined in the law, 
who fails to join the retirement system before 
August 1, 1922 can then join only as a “new 
entrant,” which means credit for prior service 
is limited to 10 years and must be paid for by 
the teacher if the service is claimed 


18] 
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Annual School Meetings 

Annual school meetings in common. school 
districts throughout the State will be held on 
Tuesday evening, May 2d at 7.30 p.m. Unless 
otherwise designated, meetings will be held in 
the schoolhouse located in the district At all 


such meetings reports will be made by the 


trustees, collector and treasurer, district officers 


elected and appropriations made tor the year 


The annual school meetings of union free 
school districts whose limits do not correspond 
with those of an incorporated village or city 


are held at the same time, unless the board of 
education shall have determined that such meet 
ing shall be held on the first Tuesday in August 
Members of the board of education are the only 
officers elected at the annual meeting in union 
free school districts 

All voters at school meetings in either com 
mon or union school districts must 
of the United States, at least 21 years of age, 
and residents of the district for at least 30 days 
In addition, to be 


be citizens 


next preceding the meeting. 
qualified to vote a person must possess one of 
the following qualifications: (1) owns, hires 
or is in possession under contract of purchase 
of real property in the district liable to taxa- 
tion for school purposes; (2) the parent of a 
child of age has attended 
in the district at least 8 weeks within the year 


school who school 
preceding such school meeting; (3) not being 
the parent, has permanently residing with him 
or her a child of school age who shall have at- 
tended the district school at least 8 weeks within 
the preceding year; (4) owns personal prop- 
erty assessed on the last preceding town assess- 
ment roll, exceeding $50 in value, exclusive of 


property exempt trom execution 


—o—— 


Library Students on Trip 


The students of the State Library School 
spent the week from April 4th to 11th visiting 
various New England libraries. A trip of 
this kind is taken each year, and is a part of 
the prescribed course of instruction. There 
were thirty-four in the party, including Dr J. I 
Wryer, Director of the Library School. 

Visits were made to libraries in Springfield, 
Worcester, and Providence, and also 
to the Harvard College, Clark University, 
Wellesley College, Simmons College and Brown 
University libraries 


Boston 
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Pupils Can Test Seed Corn 


An important service that can easily be ren 
dered by school children in the rural sections 
at this time of the year is in the testing of seed 
corn. This important phase of gardening and 
farming is frequently neglected by adults. It 
is, however, something that can very well be 
done by school children. In addition to being 
helpful to the pupils’ fathers, the testing of 
seed furnishes a valuable and enjoyable school 
exercise in nature study and elementary agri- 
culture. 





School Boys Testing Seed Corn 


Tests made at the agricultural experiment 
stations and the experiences of farmers indi- 
cate conclusively that there is a close relation 
between the stand of corn and the yield. Thus 
it is of great importance that only such seed 
as is known to be of strong germination be 
planted. If a hundred kernels from a uniform 
sample of corn are taken for seed and each of 
the hundred kernels grow, producing a strong 
vigorous fruit and strong roots it is reasonable 
to expect that the seed is good. However, if 
only ninety out of the hundred kernels grow, 
the sample is of questionable value because if 
such seed is planted it means that one acre out 
of every ten will not produce corn. 

It is very easy to test seed corn in order to 
determine whether or not the seed will germ- 


inate well. A commonly used method is known 


as “saw-dust box ” testing To make and use 
one of these testers secure a box 3 or 4 inches 
Half fill an 
ordinary burlap grain bag with sawdust soak- 


When the 


sawdust is thoroughly moist, spread it in a layer 


deep and about 30 inches square. 
ing it in water for several hours. 


in the box 2 or 3 inches deep pressing it to a 
smooth surface 
cheesecloth the size of the box into squares 
about 2% inches each way, numbering the 
squares, 1, 2, 3 ete Place the cloth in the 
box and tack the edges to the side Place the 
ears to be tested side by side on a table or 
shelf and number them 1, 2, 3 ete. By means 
of a sharp pointed instrument remove 6 kernels 


Rule off a piece of muslin or 


from each ear placing them in the square in 
the box that corresponds with the number oi 


the ear In removing kernels take one from 
near the tip, one from near the middle and one 
from near the butt, turn the ear over and re- 
When the 


kernels have been placed in the squares lay a 


move six more in the same manner. 


piece of muslin over them and sprinkle water 
on the cloth. Above this place another layer 
of cloth a little larger than the box filling in 
about 1 or 2 inches with moist sawdust. Press 
the sawdust down firmly and fold the edges of 
the cloth toward the middle of the box. 

Keep the tester in a warm place. The kernels 
should germinate in about six days. At the 
end of the test take off the upper cloth taking 
care not to misplace the kernels in the squares 
Examine the kernels carefully and discard as 
seed all ears which show one or more dead or 
weak kernels 

cnciailabiaiiss 


Interesting Washington Mono- 
graph 


“George Washington at Mount Vernon on 
the Potomac” by Dr James Hosmer Penniman, 
and published by the Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association, Mount Vernon, Va., is a most 
interesting monograph on the life of Washing 
ton at Mount Vernon. 

Doctor Penniman has not only made frequent 
use of unusual source material but has written 
in a most entertaining style. The pamphlet 
should be of unusual interest to teachers for 
use in history and English classes in high 
schools. It is published by the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association and is sold at 17 cents a 
copy, postage prepaid, which merely covers the 
cost of printing and distribution 
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Fiftieth Anniversary of Arbor 


Day 


Che golden anniversary of the first observ 
ance of Arbor Day in this country is being 


generally observed this year. Although for 


many years previous there had been aroused 
more or less interest in the care and value of 
trees, the first official designation of a specific 
day for tree planting was in 1872 

The honor of inaugurating Arbor Day bhe- 
longs to the state of Nebraska. The father of 
was J. Sterling Morton, after- 
Agriculture during 


the movement 


ward Secretary of Presi- 
dent Cleveland's second term. In 1872, while a 
member of the Nebraska state board of agri- 
a resolution setting aside 


culture, he offered 


\pril 10 as “tree-planting day.” The resolu- 
tion recommended that people throughout the 
state plant trees on the day named. Various 
prizes were offered and much publicity was 
\s a result, over a million 
trees were planted in Nebraska the first 
Arbor Day It is said that during the first 16 
years after Arbor Day was instituted, more 
than 350,000,000 trees and vines were planted in 
Nebraska. 

New 
Arbor Day until 1888, when an act was enacted 
following the first day 

This law made it the 


given to the plan. 
on 


York State did not officially observe 
designating the Friday 
of May as Arbor Day. 
authorities to 


‘ 


duty of school conduct “such 
exercises as shall tend to encourage the plant- 
ing, protection and preservation of trees and 
shrubs.” The law has been generally observed 
by the schools, but some difficulty was experi- 
enced in following the exact provisions of the 
statute, on account of the varying climatic con- 
State. It 


sometimes happened that when it was the proper 


ditions in difierent sections of the 


time to plant trees on Long Island, there was 
still snow on the ground in the Adirondacks. 

In order to remedy this feature of the law, 
the Legislature of 1916 passed an amendment 
which provided that “the Commissioner of 
Education shall designate by proclamation, an- 
nually, the day to be observed as Arbor Day.” 
Since that time it has been the custom for the 
Commissioner to designate three different dates 
for Arbor Day, suited to the climatic conditions 
in the different sections of the State 
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Arbor Day Anniversary Recog- 
nized by President 
President Harding has issued a proclamation 


loth to 22d 


as forest protection week, and the last day of 
Arbor 


designating the week from April 
that week as the golden anniversary of 
Day 


The text of the proc lamation follows 


the President of the United States of 


America 


By 


A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, The protection and perpetuation of 
our forests are vital to our continued industrial 
welfare and national strength, and to our indi- 
vidual health, comfort and prosperity ; and, 

Whereas, A period of fifty years has passed 
since, in April 1872, there was instituted in the 
state of Nebraska observance of a day especially 
set apart and consecrated for tree planting and 
known as Arbor Day; and, 

Whereas, Both through widespread annual 
celebration of Arbor Day and through the in- 
creasing observance of forest protection week 
public attention has been commendably directed 
to the value of trees, the unnecessary waste of 
our diminishing forests through preventable 
fires, the deplorable effects of forest devasta- 
tion, and the need for remedial measures against 
depletion of an essential natural resourc« 

Therefore, I, Warren G. Harding, President 
of the United States, do urge upon the gov- 
ernors of the various states to designate and 
set apart the week of April 16 to 22, 1922, as 
forest protection week, and the last day of that 
week, April 22, as the golden anniversary of 
Arbor Day, and to request officers of public in- 
struction of counties, cities and towns and of 
civic and commercial organizations to unite in 
thought and action for the preservation of out 
common heritage by planning such educational 
and instructive exercises as shall bring before 
the people the disastrous effects of the present 
waste by forest fires and the need of individual 
and collective effort to conserve the forests and 
increase our tree growth for ornament and use 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 3lst day 
of March in the year of our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-two, and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the 
one hundred and forty-sixth. 


Warren G. Harpine 


By the President 
HuGHES 
Secretary 


CuHaries E 
of Stat 
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This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
To others it will 
cents for 


educational institutions of the State. 
be mailed postpaid for 50 
single copies. 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912, Accepted for mailing at special rate 
of postage provided for in section 1103, act of October 
3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918. 


cents a year, § 


APRIL 15, 1922 


School Meetings 


The annual school meeting is the most demo- 
cratic institution in the public life of our Com- 
monwealth. It is an ancient that 
has come down to us with little change since 
the organization of our school system in 1812 
The statutes of the State recognize the im- 
portance of the annual meeting of the school 
district and by legislative enactment make it 
the duty of all voters to attend. The powers 
given to the voters are broad. They include the 
selection of district officers, the raising of taxes 


institution 


with which to pay the running expenses of the 
school and its various activities, and the receipt 
and consideration of reports of district officers 
covering the preceding year. 

Perhaps the most important duty that de- 
volves upon the meeting is the selection of a 
Much depends upon a wise 
The law declares that 


competent trustee. 
choice of such officer. 
the trustee must be a district voter and able to 
read and write. From a practical standpoint, 
it is even more essential that the trustee be a 
person of and that he 
possess a real interest in children. Too fre- 
quently the voters give little thought to the 
selection of a trustee until they arrive at the 
meeting and then, without much consideration, 
During the 


sound common sense 


accept the first name presented. 
year that follows, many complaints are made 
by voters who heartily regret a hasty and ill- 
advised selection for this important office. 
Many district troubles would be avoided if the 
choice were made upon the essential qualifica- 
tion of common sense 


rill 


STATE OF NEW YORK 

The most important act of the trustee is the 
employment of a teacher or teachers for his 
The law requires that teachers be li 
The 


sense and a love 


sche ol. 


censed trustee who common 


possesses 
tor children will look beyond 


the professional qualifications of the teacher 


and select one who real, effective 


Posse ssces a 
and engaging personality Many of us today 
little that 


our teachers, but we do re 


remember very was taught from 


school books by 
member and appreciate those teachers who im 
pressed their characters upon us through the 
force of their personality 

The trustee who is interested in children will 
see that the school building is kept comfortable 
for their use and that all the appurtenances and 


apparatus connected with the school are in 
order. If, then, the district shall possess a 
trustee who has common sense and the in 


terests of the children at heart, a teacher who 
not only is qualified but who has a strong and 
pleasing personality, a school building that is 
clean, well lighted and orderly, the success of 
the school is assured and the affairs of the dis 
trict will be well ordered and managed. 

You who are school district voters are urged 
to attend the annual meeting of your district 
to be held Tuesday evening, May 2, 1922. 


Irwin Esmoni 


SS 


Belleau Wood Memorial 


An association of patriotic citizens has 
formed for the 
$300,000 to rebuild 
France, as a 


Belleau Wood is the place where the American 


purpose of raising about 


the village of Belleau 


permanent soldier memorial 
doughboys and marines turned back the great 
German drive in the summer of 1918. There 
are 241 New York State buried in 


the little hillside cemetery at Belleau. 


men from 

The association has asked the schools, through 
the superintendents, to contribute toward this 
memorial. Commissioner Graves, with other 
prominent men of the country, has indorsed the 
project, although he feels that the question of 
contributions from school pupils should be left 
to the discretion of the various superintendents, 
and that under no circumstances should pupils 
be made to feel any compulsion in regard to 
such gifts. Contributions should be sent di- 
rectly to the Belleau Wood Memorial Associa- 
tion, Inc., Washington, D. C 
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Industrial Teachers’ Scholarships 


The State of New York is offering twenty- 
five industrial teachers’ scholarships of $1000 
each to qualified trade and technically-trained 
men. Persons selected to hold these scholar- 
ships will spend one year at the Buffalo State 
Normal School preparing to teach their sub- 
jects in the public vocational schools of the 
State. The satisfactory completion of the one- 
year course by scholarship holders will entitle 
them to secure a life license to teach a specific 
trade, industrial or technical occupation. 

The twenty-five scholarships will be awarded 
to qualified persons with all-round experience 
in the following trade, industrial and technical 
occupations: (1) electrical construction, repair- 
ing and operating; (2) machine shop work; 
(3) automobile repairing; (4) machine draft- 
ing and designing; (5) architectural drafting 
and designing; (6) baking; (7) printing, in- 
cluding presswork and composition; (8) brick- 
laying; (9) painting and decorating; (10) car- 
pentry; (11) textile working, including weav- 
ing, spinning, knitting, dyeing. 

Applicants for appointment industrial 
teachers’ scholarships, must have had not less 
than five years of experience in some of the 
trade, industrial or technical occupations men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph. They must 
be not less than 21 nor more than 36 years of 
age, residents of the State of New York and 
citizens of the United States. A good general 
education is required and ability to speak, read 
and write the English language. Good health 
and moral character are absolute essentials. 

Detailed information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the State Education De- 
partment. The application blanks must be in 
the hands of the Commissioner of Education 
not later than June Ist. 

scien 


Poster Contest Announced 


The American Humane Association has an- 
nounced a national poster contest open to four 
classes of contestants as follows: group 1, 
pupils in grades 1 to 4 inclusive; group 2, 
pupils in grades 5 to 8 inclusive; group 3, pupils 
in high schools and preparatory schools; group 
4, art students or persons not in any of the 
preceding groups. 

The primary purpose of the contest is to 
create an interest in humaneness, the prevention 
of cruelty to animals and children. Cash 
prizes amounting to $412 are offered. In each 


to 
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Ye ar 


Poster Awarded Grand Prize Last 
Made by 


a pupil in Hutchinson Central High School, 
Buffalo 

group there will be given a first prize of $25, 

a second prize of $15 and a third prize of $10 

There will also be cash prizes for cartoons and 

essays. In the contest last 

several prizes were won by New York State 


conducted year, 
pupils. 

Posters should illustrate the idea of kindness 
to animals or human beings or of abuses or 
cruelties that should be stopped. The following 
rules apply to the conduct of the 
(1) the competitor may submit any number of 


contest 


posters; (2) the maximum size of posters is 
22 by 28 inches; (3) the group number in which 
a poster is entered must appear on the front 
and back of each drawing and the name and 
address of the artist on the back only. Posters 
should be sent wrapped flat, carriage prepaid to 
the poster department of the American Humane 
Association, Humane Society Building, Albany, 
N. Y., so as to be received not later than May 
20th. 

Posters may be made in pencil, crayon, ink, 
opaque water color, oil color, charcoal or cut 
paper. Drawings must not be traced or copied 
All posters submitted will become the property 
of the association and none will be returned. 
Complete particulars concerning the contest 
may be obtained by writing to the association 
at the address given above 
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leachers Conferences 
Che thirty-first annual meeting of the Jeffer- 
son County Teachers Association was held at 
the Watertown High School April 6th and 7th. 
Two full days were devoted to the discussion 
of problems in nearly all subjects of the rural, 
Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Dr A. S. Downing, 
and Dr George M. Wiley of the State Depart- 
ment, R. T. Congdon, principal of the Potsdam 
Normal School, Fred B. 
drawing, Newton, Mass., and C. W. 


elementary and secondary curriculums. 


Daniels, director of 
Whitney 
Many teachers of the and specialists 
from the State 


county 
Department were on the 
program. 

About 115 rural teachers and school officials 
from the fourth and fifth supervisory districts 
of Oswego held a conference at the 
Oswego State Normal School March 23d and 
24th. The meetings were in charge of Super- 
intendents Gardner and Kingsley 
DeGroat of the Cortland State Normal School 


county 


Principal 


was one of the speakers. 

Over 300 teachers were in attendance at the 
conference of the Orange County Teachers As- 
sociation held at Newburgh on February 4th, 
and a like number at a second conference of 
the same association held at Middletown March 
18th. The earlier meeting was for rural and 
elementary teachers only. Abbott 
was the chief speaker at the February meeting, 
and Commissioner of Education Meredith of 
Connecticut at the March meeting. 

One hundred 


Lawrence 


twenty-five teachers attended 
the annual art and industrial arts conference 
held on March 3d at Watertown. Frank S. 
Tisdale, superintendent of schools of Water- 
town, was introduced as the first speaker by 
Mrs Cora M. Wait, president of the conference. 
A class demonstration by first grade pupils 
under the direction of Mary Morley of the 
Boon Street School, Watertown, followed Mr 
Tisdale’s address. The following speakers also 
contributed to the program: Leilla Kelsey, 
Frieda Heinrich, Maude Dorr and Lillian Boyd, 
all of Watertown; Glenn A. Sealy, superin- 
tendent of the first supervisory district of Lewis 
county; Eunice Perine of the State College for 
Teachers; E. Marie Walradt, principal of the 
Watertown training class; and Leon L. Wins- 
low, specialist in drawing and industrial train- 
ing of the State Department. Many interesting 
exhibits were appreciated by the teachers. 
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\ two-day meeting of the Oswego County 
Teachers Association was held at the Pulaski 
High Schcol April 6th and 7th. Speakers from 
the State Department and from the 
schools took part in the program. 

\t a meeting of the Oswego District Voca- 
tional Club held on March 10th at the Oswego 
State Normal School, an interesting program 


normal 


on industrial education was prepared by Joseph 
C. Park, director of industrial teacher training 
at the Oswego State Normal School. Mr Park 
acted as chairman of the industrial arts section 
met in the forenoon, introducing Dr 
Richard K. Piez and Lucy S. Norton of the 
Oswego Normal School, Leon L. Winslow of 
the State Department of Education and Joseph 


which 


1. Endres of Syracuse, who spoke on various 
phases of industrial arts as a general subject in 
While this 


Louise 


sectional 
Farrell of 


the common schools. 


mecting Was in progress, 
Oswego conducted a round-table conference on 
homemaking. At this Emma 


Conley of the State Department was the chief 


meeting Miss 
speaker. Luncheon was arranged in the nor- 
mal school cafeteria and a conference program 
was presided over by Dr James G. Riggs, prin- 
cipal of the Oswego State Normal School, who 
George H. Bodley, 
superintendent of schools at Fulton; S. Roy 
Lockwood, president of the New York State 
\gricultural Teachers Association, Hannibal ; 
Benjamin W. Dow of the Oswego Tool Co 
and Superintendent Frank S. Tisdale of Water- 
town. The afternoon 
general meeting devoted to part-time or con- 
Fred Leighton, superin- 
tendent of Oswego, introduced the 
following speakers: Emma Conley, Ned H 
Dearborn of the Oswego State Normal School 
Donald M. Kidd of Syracuse and Robert H 
Rodgers of the State Department of Education 
During the conference the industrial shops and 
other departments of the normal school were 
opened to the visiting teachers. An exhibition 
of rugs of oriental and American manufacture 
arranged by the art department was a significant 
feature of the conference. 
a ae 
Buffalo Art Conference 

The tenth annual teachers’ conference on art 
and industrial arts which was scheduled to be 
held in Buffalo on April 24th has been post- 
poned.to April 28th. The meetings will be 
held at the Hutchinson-Central High School 


introduced as speakers 


Was given over to a 


tinuation schools. 


school Ss, 
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Twenty Years of 


The figures presented in the following sum- 
maries may appear remarkable enough when 
taken by themselves, but they gain an added 
significance from the fact that the date with 
which they begin represents not the real be- 
ginning of the present library movement in this 
State but the end of a decade of library growth 
so rapid and spectacular that sober critics were 
in much doubt as to its permanence or stability 
By the end of the fiscal year 1901 the bulk of 
the Carnegie gifts in this State had been made, 
during most of the preceding decade the State 
had been giving $200 a year to local libraries 
as an incentive to establishment and growth, 
the State Library School had _ established 
library training on a professional basis and 
methods and principles had 
Library 


modern library 
gained almost universal acceptance. 
growth since 1901 therefore represents not an 
advance from small beginnings but an advance 
from a point of library development that was 
already regarded as notable. 

The following figures set forth as adequately 
as figures can, the material side of this advance 
The moral and educational significance of these 
figures must be left to the imagination 

In 1901 there were 274 public and association 
libraries in the State; in 1921 there were 614 
In 1901 there were 2,425,260 volumes in public 
or association libraries; in 1921 there were 
6,541,935 volumes in such libraries. 

Twenty years ago there was a total issue 
from public libraries of 9,253,697 volumes for 
home reading; last year there was a total issue 
of 31,024,836 volumes for home reading. 

In 1901, for each 1000 of the population of 
the State there was a library circulation of 
1270 books; in 1921 there was for each such 
group of population a circulation of 2990 books 

Twenty years ago only 122 libraries received 
support from local taxation; last year 436 
libraries received support from such taxation. 

Twenty years ago there were 25 libraries 
having incomes from endowments; last year 
131 libraries had substantial incomes from such 
sources. 

In 1901 the total amount of local taxation for 
public libraries was $522,053; last year it was 
$3,000,008. 

In 1901 the total receipts of libraries in the 
State for operating expenses were $1,132,591 ; 
in 1921 the amount of such receipts was 
$5,320,874 
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Library Progress 

Twenty years ago there were in the State 89 
public or association library buildings with a 
total valuation of about $5,389,085; today there 
are 338 such buildings with a total valuation of 
$44,989,145. 

Twenty years ago the number of communities 
in the State having public libraries was 195; 
today 489 different communities of the State 
have free libraries. 

In 1901 the village and rural population of 
the State having free library privileges num- 
hered 297,857; in 1921 village and rural popula- 
tion having such privileges numbered 689,755. 

Development of personal and_ professional 
interest in library work during the twenty years 
under review is suggested in the following 
statistics of library associations and library 
meetings : 

In 1901 a total of 21 libraries of this State 
were represented at the annual meeting of the 
New York Library Association; last year 77 
New York libraries were represented at that 
meeting. In 1902, the first year that local 
library institutes were held in the State, 108 
libraries and 299 persons were registered; last 
year 469 libraries and 1122 persons had a part 
in these institutes. In 1901 there were 201 
persons in this State who were members of 
the American Library Association; last year 
that number had increased to 748. In 1901 
only 28 librarians of this State were registered 
at the A. L. A. meeting; last year 282 New 
York library workers attended the national 
meeting. 

Statistics of library growth compare as fol- 
lows with growth in population: between 1900 
and 1920 the population of the State increased 
from 7,268,894 to 10,384,829, or 42 per cent 
In the same time the number of libraries in- 
creased 224 per cent, public library circulation 
330 per cent, total library income 470 per cent, 
local appropriations for library support 570 per 
cent, number of library buildings 380 per cent 
and value of library buildings 830 per cent. 

The total amount of receipts from private 
gifts to libraries in the State during the last 
20 years, counting only gifts valued at $100 
each, has been $18,765,154. Less than one 
million of this was from Mr Carnegie, the 
major part of his gifts of over $6,500,000 to 
New York libraries being credited to an earlier 
period 
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the libraries of the State 


Total 


from local appropriations for current support 


receipts of 


during these 20 years were $31,833,274. 

The total public library circulation for this 
408,150,722 
average of about 45 books for each resident 
of the State, or over 200 for each family. Had 
the reading public of the State secured the use 
of these books by private purchase instead of 


period amounts to volumes, an 


through the public libraries, it is a fair esti 
mate that it would have 
$400,000,000. As the total 
maintenance during this period, both to the state 


cost them over 


cost of library 
treasury and local was only 
$32,539,258, it is seen that the reading public 
would thus have spent some $360,000,000 more 
for its reading, had there been no public li- 
Of course the reply to this is 


taxpayers, 


braries to use. 
that the people would not have secured this 
reading by individual purchase, so this assumed 
saving of hundreds of millions is pure fancy; 
but that simply means that the people then 
would have lost in the value of books used, an 
equivalent treasure of profit, enrichment and 
enjoyment. 

A significant feature of this library develop- 
ment is the declining ratio of the State’s ap- 
propriation in its behalf. Twenty years ago 
when there were 274 libraries to be aided and 
the total receipts for libraries from all sources 
was $1,132,591, the state treasury provided a 
total of $28,767 for books and state super- 
vision, which means that for every $100 of 
library income, the State gave $2.54. Last 
year with 614 libraries in the state system and 
with a total library income of $5,320,874, the 
State gave for books and expense of super- 
vision and personal aid not over $52,000, which 
is but 98 cents from the state treasury for each 
$100 of library income. Thus the State’s pro- 
portion of contribution to the public library 
cause is now only 37 per cent of what it was 
20 years ago, making a striking contrast to the 
figures for most of the enterprises in which the 
State has given its cooperation and support to 
local effort. 

Traveling Libraries 

The same consideration should be borne in 
mind regarding the date with which this com- 
pilation begins as is emphasized above in the 
statement regarding public library growth. 
Traveling libraries were first established in 
this State in 1892, so that by 1901 ample time 


rik 
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had elapsed to test the system and to develop 
its resources. 

The figures showing the growth in this ser 
vice during the last 20 years are as follows: 


Per cent f 


1900-1 1920-21 increase 
Applications filled. 443 1 801 306 
Volumes sent..... 33 654 73 962 120 
Volumes in collection... 59 999 119 237 99 
Number of employees. 13 13 0 


These figures are chiefly remarkable as show- 
ing four times as many applications filled and 
more than twice as many volumes shipped by a 
staff no than it was 20 years 
Lantern slides and pictures were at that time 
circulated by the traveling library staff, it is 
true, but that service had not heen greatly de- 
veloped and in addition to the 13 full-time em 


ployees there were two on part-time and seven 
?? 


larger ago 


additional in summer, a total of 

The changes in the general policy of admin- 
istering the traveling libraries have been few, 
but more liberal provisions for borrowing have 
been adopted and greater attention has been 
paid to the acquisition and lending of juvenile 
books. The have shown the most 
noticeable increase in the use of traveling li- 
1889-1900 (figures for 


schools 


braries; in the 
1900-1 not 
8631 volumes, or 24 per cent of the total circu 


year 


available) the schools borrowed 


lation, whereas in 1920-21 they borrowed 
31,861 volumes, or 43 per cent of the total. It 
enough books had been available, the latter 


figures would have been half as large again. 
The fire in the Capitol in 1911 destroyed a 

very considerable percentage of the books, but 

those of most value were in circulation at the 


time. The present collection contains very 
little dead wood but contains far too few 
juvenile books to meet the requests for sucl 
libraries. 


Nothing is being done to stimulate a demand 
for traveling libraries as it has been impossible 
during the past few years to fill all the applica- 
tions which have been received 


— 


The department of education of Binghamton 
has begun the publication of a monthly bulletin, 
to be circulated among the teachers and school 
officials. Its objective is “to create solidarity 
and stronger professional consciousness in out 
school system.” Heads of various departments 
are responsible for material for each issue 
The March issue is number 1 of volume 1 
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Governors of New York 


11 William L. 
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Governor Marcy, like Van Buren, owed much 
if his fame to things which he accomplished 
hefore and after he became Governor Unlike 
the latter, however, he held the office of Gov- 
ernor for many years and during that time did 
much which entitled him to a conspicuous place 
among the Governors of New York State 

Before he became Governor he had been a 
lieutenant of the New York militia, served in 
the War of 1812, edited the Troy Budget, held 
the office of recorder in Troy, the offices of 
adjutant general, comptroller and associate jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the State and, 
during 1831-32, had represented New York in 
the United States Senate, from which he re- 
signed to become Governor. 

His espousal of the cause of Van Buren 
against DeWitt Clinton’s followers in the in- 
ternal conflicts of the Republican party, which 
with the disappearance of the Federalist party, 
had gradually split into the two parts called the 
National Republicans and the Democratic Re- 
publicans, was a strong factor in keeping him 
in office for three terms as a representative of 
the latter group. During this time the condi- 
tion of canal finances became so serious that he 


had to advise great curtailment and even cessa- 


Marcy, 1833-38 


tion of all new enterprises The Canadian 
rebellion of 1837 and the sympathy for the 
rebels shown by the citizens of the State living 
near the border, called from the Governor the 
strong determination to prevent breaches of 
neutrality. 

In his first message to the Legislature in 
1833, Marcy had shown his intention to follow 
the lead of DeWitt Clinton and Throop in ad- 
vocating the needs of the schools. “Of all 
our institutions,” he said, “there is none that 
presents such strong claims to the patronage 
of the government, as our system of common 
schools.” In his message of 1834, he called 
attention to the need of providing classes in the 
academies and seminaries for the training of 
teachers. In accordance with this suggestion 
the Regents were empowered by a law of 1834 
to distribute moneys among the academies that 
provided for such training. In his message of 
1838 he again deplored the inefficiency of 
teachers and recommended an increase in the 
number of academies to receive aid for teachers 
training classes, or the establishment of a nor- 
mal school in each county. During his term 
progressive increases were made in the amounts 
appropriated for educational purposes. 

In 1839 he was made a member of the Mexi- 
can Claims Commission, was Secretary of War 
1845-49, under President Polk during the Mexi- 
can War, and 1853-57 was Secretary of State 
during the administration of President Pierce. 

Along with Van Buren he was _ identified 
with the “Albany Regency” and it was he 
who, in the United States Senate in a speech 
defending Van Buren’s nomination as minister 
to Great Britain, used the words that “to the 
victors belong the spoils.” Neither Van Buren 
nor Marcy originated the system which called 
for the discharge of men in political office by 
their superiors in order to fill their places with 
more acceptable adherents, but this unfortunate 
speech fastened it upon them 

With the possible exception of Van Buren, 
Marcy was the shrewdest political manager that 
New York had produced up to that time and 
even his political enemies acknowledged that 
he had “the highest order of administrative 
and diplomatic ability.” It was as a tribute 
to him that New York’s highest mountain was 


given his name 
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World Peace 


(The following lines were written on Washington's 
birthday by Hannah L. Gowdy of Williamstown, N. Y 
Mrs Gowdy is an annuitant under the State Teachers 
Retirement System, and is 88 years old. — Editor) 


World Peace! War decease, 
Ocean of love surrounding; 
Republics framed, law named 
Liberty true abounding; 
Democracy, no autocracy 
Patriotism lived and taught; 
Enterprise on basis wise; 
Agriculture better wrought 
Charity more (honored score) 
Education by all sought 


acaiiees. 
Department Bowlers Win League 
Pennant 


The Education Department 
finished the season in the State Departments 


bowling team 


League in first place, winning 49 games and 
losing 17 games. The contest throughout the 
season was very close between the teams repre 
senting the State Comptroller's office, the De- 
partment of Farms and Markets and the Edu- 
cation Department; in fact the winner was not 
determined until the last game of the last even- 
ing’s play, when the Education Department 
team won the pennant on the roll-off. The 
league was composed of teams representing 
Members of the 
Education Edward 
Lord, captain, Hugh Kelly, James I. Wyer, 
Henry J. Byron and D. J. Casey. The team 
average was 1066.3. Mr Kelly had the dis- 
tinction of having high total pinnage and high 


twelve state departments. 
Department team were 


three-game score, with a total of 642, and 
finished second in the league, with an average 
of 178 for the 66 games rolled 
scaled 

Physical Training Exhibition 

For the purpose of stimulating a keener in- 
terest in the physical training work of the pub- 
lic schools, a physical training exhibition was 
given by the boys and girls of the Mayville 
schools on March 24th. Over 250 children 
took part in the exhibition and the perform- 
ance was witnessed by over 300 parents and 
friends. The program consisted of marches, 
drills and tactics which represented the type of 
work being done daily in the high school and 
in the grades. The program was given under 
the direction of Miss Hortense Jones, the physi- 


cal director 


Highway Essay Contest 

For the third consecutive year the Highway 
and Highway Transport Education Committe 
has arranged a national essay contest among 
high school pupils on the general subject of 
highway economics. As in previous years, the 
award is a scholarship, including tuition and 
expenses, for a four-year course at any college 
or university chosen by the successful con- 
testant. This is known as the Harvey S 
Firestone scholarship 

The subject of the essays this year is “ How 
Good Roads Are Developing My Community.” 
Essays must not exceed 700 words and are to 
he submitted before May Ist. All pupils of 
high school grade are eligible to compete. 

Principals and teachers are expected to grade 
the essays submitted in each school on a basis 
of knowledge of the subject, composition and 
appearance. The best three essays from each 
school should be sent to the Highway and High- 
way Transport Education Committee, Willard 
Buiiding, Washington, D. C., under postmark 
not later than May 15, 1922. The best essay 
from each state will be judged by a national 
committee to be appointed by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

All correspondence relative to this contest 
should be addressed to the Highway and High- 
way Transport Education Committee, from 
which a bibliography and other material may he 
obtained 
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Mount Vernon Teachers Loyal to 
Educational Associations 


The teachers of Mount Vernon are loyal t 
their profession and to the associations organ 
ized for the advancement of education. Of 
the 280 teachers and supervisory officers in the 
city system, all are members of the Mount 
Vernon Teachers Association, 256 belong to the 
Westchester County Teachers Association, 263 
to the State Teachers Association and 251 to 
the National Education Association. Ten of 
the fourteen schools have a 100 per cent mem 
bership in the county association, and ten also 
have a 100 per cent membership in the N. E. A 
Eight schools have a 100 per cent membership 
in all four associations. The membership in 
these organizations represents a personal annual 
expenditure, which is optional, on the part ot 
the teachers of $1102 
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Millions for Buildings 


(Concluded from page 178) 


Contracts have been awarded for the con- 
struction of a new building in district 6 of 
HWhitestown, Oneida county, to cost about 
$67,000. 

The contract for the new Hl illiamszville High 
School has been awarded. The original appro 
priation of $125,000 has been found to be insufti- 
cient to complete the building, and a_ special 
election has been called to vote an additional 
$50,000. 

The city of Fulton recently sold bonds for 
the building of a new high school and a gram- 
mar school for $491,537. It is expected build- 
ing will be started this spring. 

By a vote of 107 to 17, Broadalbin taxpayers 
have decided to build a new schoolhouse at a 
cost of $45,000. 

The taxpayers of East Hampton declared on 
March 4th by a vote of 195 to 38 to bond the 
district for $200,000 to erect a new school build 
ing on the site of the present frame structure 

The State Legislature has passed a bill au- 
thorizing the city of Elmira to issue bonds 
amounting to $550,000 for the erection of a 
high school on the south side. The measure was 
later unanimously approved by the common 
council. 

A six-room building, to cost $60,000, will be 
built at Thornwood, Westchester county, this 
spring 

A proposition to bond the village of Sinclair- 
ville for $80,000 to build a new high and grade 
school was carried by a large majority on 
February 24th. 

The proposition to build an addition to the 
high school building at Portville at a cost of 
$80,000 was carried on February 21st by a vote 
of 100 ta 98. 

$y a vote of 527 to 168 the taxpayers of 
Baldwinsville approved the construction of a 
new high school and the remodeling of the old 
academy building, at a cost of $225,000. 

\t a special school meeting of the taxpayers 
i Youngstown, the board of education was 
authorized to build an addition to the present 
schoolhouse at a cost not exceeding $28,000 


The common council of Hudson has voted to 
seek from the Legislature permission to issue 
bonds for $125,000 to provide for the erection 
and equipment of a twelve-room grade school 


building 
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Che taxpayers of Greene, Chenango county 
by a vote of 195 to 16, decided to build a new 
high school building at a cost of $60,000. It is 
hoped to have the building completed by the 
opening of school next fall., 

Ravena has voted $125,000 for a new school 
to replace the building destroyed by fire in 
December 1920. The building will also house 
the grade school pupils and bring the entire 
school system into one modern building 

A new $90,000 school building in Malverne 
will be ready for occupancy this spring. It is 
constructed of red brick with white stone trim 
and is of colonial design. 

The board of education of Middletown has 
awarded a contract for the construction of a 
new central grammar school to cost $335,000 

A contract has been let for an addition to 
the Brownville-Glen Park High School, at a 
cost of about $50,000. The present building is 
bisected by the town line, as also will he the 
annex 

The board of education of Mount Vernon has 
adopted a school building program involving 
an expenditure of $1,250,000, which will be 
submitted to the voters on May 2d for approval 
rhe plan contemplates two new schools, three 
additions, sites and playgrounds 

The voters of Amityville will decide on April 
4th upon the expenditure of $38,000 for a school 
site. It is proposed to build a $350,000 building 
in the near future 

The taxpayers of Hl atervliet will soon vote 
upon a proposition to erect a new grammar 
school building at a cost not to exceed $200,000. 

The board of education of Saratoga Springs 
hes unanimously adopted a resolution asking 
for the construction of a new high school build- 
ing “at the earliest possible time.” 

nmin 
Troy School Children Will Plant 
10,000 Trees 

As a part of the Arbor Day observance, the 
school children of Troy will plant 10,000 trees 
on the shores of Tomhannock reservoir on 
April 22d. 
[roy with its water, and the importance of 


This reservoir supplies the city of 


forests in the protection and conservation of 
such an essential water supply is being recog- 


nized by the schools and by the city. The 
State Conservation Commission will furnish the 
10,000 pine and spruce transplants. It is 


planned to set out a total of 50,000 evergreens 
on this tract of land 
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Notes from the Field 


Fire damaged the public school building in 
Elizabethtown on March 3lst to the extent of 
about $10,000. 


Nearly $600 was contributed by 9732 pupils 
in the Utica public schools toward the city’s 
community chest. 

Three districts of the town of Marion, Wayne 
county, have been consolidated upon orders of 
District Superintendent Croop 


For the third time, the voters of Schuylerville 
on March 2lst defeated a proposition to issue 
bonds of $93,750 for the building of a new 
schoolhouse or the remodeling of the present 
building, which has been condemned 


At a special school meeting, the voters of 


Stanfordville, Dutchess county, 
voted to the two 
A suitable building will be erected midway be- 


tween the two villages 


Bangall and 


consolidate school districts. 


The principals at East 
Hampton and Sag Harbor will change places 
during the next school year, William M. Wood 
of East Hampton going to Sag Harbor, and 
GS & Sag Harbor going to East 
Hampton 


present high school 


Lyon of 


director of the 
Division, was 


assistant 
Inspections 


Holcomb, 
and 


W. A. 
Examinations 
the principal speaker at the dedication of Fre- 
donia’s new junior high school on March 25th. 
The building, started in 1920, 
expenditure of $370,000. 


represents an 


The April meeting of the Board of Regents 
will be held in Binghamton on the 27th, and 
the June meeting in Buffalo on the 27th. At 
the latter time the members of the Board will 
attend the exercises in celebration of the fiftieth 
Buffalo 


anniversary of the founding of the 


State Normal School 
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The DeWitt Clinton High School, New 
York City, is planning to observe this year its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. 


A statue of Abraham Lincoln has _ been 
given to the Lincoln School of Auburn by the 
Parent-Teacher Association. 


Teachers of New York City are planning to 
raise $25,000 to erect a suitable statue of the 
late Dr William H. Maxwell, the first super- 
intendent of schools of the greater city. 


The Poughkeepsie Rotary Club has voted an 
award of $100 to be made to the boy of the 1922 
graduating class of the local high school who 
is most deserving, to enable him to enter some 
college. 


A school exhibit was held at the Scottsville 
High School the last of February. There were 
displayed for the information of school patrons 
selected samples of the pupils’ work and charts 
showing the progress made by the school 


A “drive” is being made among college 
students of America in an effort to raise 
$1,000,000 to rebuild the library in Louvain, 
Belgium, which was destroyed during the war 
The cornerstone was laid last summer by 
President Butler of Columbia. 


The schoolhouse in Cadosia, Delaware county, 
was totally destroyed by fire on the afternoon 
of March 17th, shortly after the pupils had 
been dismissed. It was a four-room building, 
two stories and basement, valued at about 


$10,000. 


The Utica board of education has protested 
the fees charged by architects for school build- 
ing plans, and has decided to ask for bids on 
furnishing plans and specifications. The archi- 
tect’s fee is given as 6 per cent for plans, 
specifications and supervision 
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